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THE CLAM AND THE LARK. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


‘‘f am happy,’’ said the clam, 
can suck! 

Sitting softly, sinking slowly 
In the muck. 

I am very fat and well— 

Nothing hurts me--see my shell! 
Nothing worries me at all; 
Simple is the world, and small ; 

And I’ve not a thing to do 

Save to let the dirt run through. 
Other people seek and strive— 
I am glad to be alive. 

They'd have dinner free and fine 

Had they simple tastes like mine. 
There's no end of pleasant muck— 
I can suck.”’ 


“‘T am happy,’’ said the lark, 
“T can sing! 
Rising swiftly, rising strongly 
On the wing. 
Thank the Lord for food and rest, 
For the safe and dainty nest, 
For the little brood below 
And sweet wife who loves me so! 
Thank him more that [ can see, 
Beyond all that comes to me, 
Flower-gemmed earth so warm and fair, 
The gold sunshine and blue air! 
Thank him most for heights unending 
And the glory of ascending! 
Thank the Lord for power of wing 
And power to sing!”’ 
— Woman's Journal. 


GOV. BATES FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Governor John L. Bates of Massachu- 
setts, in his annual address to the Legisla- 
ture, just issued, recommends the exten- 
sion of municipal suffrage to women. He 
says: 

Notwithstanding the continuous and 
various efforts of public-spirited men to 
solve the problems of government which 
are constantly being presented, there is 
much that is unsatisfactory, and new evils 
from time to time become only too appar- 
ent inour system. Perfectionis not to be 
expected, but we should not relax any 
efforts to that end. It has seemed tosome 
that prejudice, or at least a too rigid con- 
servatism, inherited from prior and ad- 
mittedly less advanced generations, causes 
us to persist in a one-sided form of gov- 
ernment, administered only to the extent 
of man’s wisdom, and deliberately refus- 
ing to avail ourselves of the benefits to be 
derived from the fine intuition, the sensi- 
tive conscience, and the different, but 
brilliant, intellect of woman. Many of 
my predecessors, including in recent years 
Governors Claflin, Washburn, Long, But- 


ler, Ames and Greenhalge, have directed 
the attention of the General Court to this 
subject and earnestly advocated the grant- 
ing of the suffrage to women. 


They receive the benefits of our educa- 
tional system, They outnumber the 
young men in all our schools, colleges 
and universities. Equally with men do 
they pay their taxes, and they are held 
equally accountable for infractions of the 
law. They are equally interested in the 
economic and efficient management of 
civic affairs. They should have the same 
right as men, if they so desire, to vote for 
those who are to represent them in that 
management—and that, too, irrespective 
of the question whether other women 
similarly situated desire to exercise that 
right. 

I respect that conservative feeling enter- 
taiued by many, who, while not convinced 
either as to the benefit or harm that would 
result from a complete extension of the 
suffrage to women, fear the consequences 
involved therein, and therefore object to 
the adoption of a’ constitutional amend- 
ment, with its practically permanent set- 
tlement of the question. But that there 
are subjects on which the women should 
have the right to vote has been recognized 
for years in the granting to them of that 
right in the elections of school boards, 
and it cannot be said that in its exercise 
they have not shown equal wisdom with 
the men. 


I therefore recommend that you grant 
to women the right to vote for municipal 
Officers, If, after trial, the results are not 
satisfactory, the Legislature can repeal 
the law; and in this connection I[ call your 
attention further to the fact that the 
municipal governments of Great Britain, 
where women, although not eligible to 
office, have the right to vote under certain 
conditions, do not suffer by comparison 
with the municipal governments of Am- 
erica, 


“WOMAN’S WORK” IN BERMUDA. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, who has 
just visited Bermuda, gives in the Wo- 
man’s Journal this week some interesting 
notes of her observations there. Shesays: 


A beautiful cluster of green islands set 
in the clearest of blue seas; charming 
white houses of concrete and coral rock; 
and I, wandering about, chance upon a 
‘‘Woman's Work”’ Exchange. 

Intelligence and good will shine from 
the eyes of the middle-aged woman who 
is in charge, so [ rest awhile, examine the 
stock, ask questions. 

lask about working women here. Are 
there any—except” house-servants? No, 
the good lady tells me. There is no class 
of working women; there is, one might 
say, no poverty in Bermuda; no problem 
of poor classes, that is. Indeed, she adds 
sadiy, and lowering her voice, those who 
feel it most are the ladies. She shows me 
the pretty things; beautiful work, much 
of it; some excellent water colors in par- 
ticular; and I sigh as I regard it. 

Below, along the water front, in a poorer 
shop I had seen in the window ‘Boer 


Toys’’—things made by the Boer prison” 


ers, many of whom are still here. I 
thought of those big brave men, and then 
looked at the absurd little gimcracks 
which seemed to be all they could make 
under their restricted conditions. Free 
men, skilled, educated, trained to a trade, 
do not have to whittle wooden napkin- 
rings. 

There is a pathetic comparison between 
the products of the exiled prisoners and 
the impoverished ladies. The ladies are 
not exiles, perhaps, or if they are just 
that—being unable to get home—it does 
not affect their work; for the exhibit of 


the most indigenous of woman’s ex- 


changes is of the same superfluous pretti- 
ness, futile little side shows compared to 
the real work of the world.~ 

In a sense they are all exiles, being shut 
out from that world, the real living prac- 
tical business world; and similarly they 
are all prisoners. The hopeless life im- 
prisonment of ladies behind the barriers 
of prejudice and mountain walls of an- 
cient falsehood, is as absolute as that of 
any victim languishing in the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

They are taught from infancy that a 
lady, however valuable as an ornament 
or gage d’amour, should on no ac- 
count be of use. As the world lives by 
the exchange of services, real services of a 
highly specialized sort, it has no openings 
for the amiably ornamental. So when the 
lady—temporarily ‘‘embarrassed”’ or final- 
ly *treduced’’—puts out her little hands 
to help herself, she has nothing to offer 
but these dainty extras, and no one wants 
them except her fellow-ladies. They do 
not want them much—but they want to 
help a lady in distress. A delicate rari- 
fied charity. A highly refined and round- 
about way of concealing the deeds of the 
kindly left hand from the knowledge of 
the futile right. 

Something of the difference in economic 
development between men and women 
may be learned by comparing these wo- 
man’s exchanges, wherever they may be, 
with their pathos, their patience, their all 
unfounded pride, with man’s exchange— 
the market of the world. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Yamei Kin, the first Chinese woman 
to take a medical degree in America, is 
revisiting this country, and has lately ad- 
dressed the New England Women’s Club, 
the Twentieth Century Club, and a num. 
ber of other organizations in Boston, 
arousing much interest. She speaks clear 
and beautiful English, and is well in- 
formed as to Chinese affairs. Itis a nov- 
elty to hear the condition of women in 
China described by a patriotic Chinese 
woman, who gives the brightest side of 
the picture, instead of the darkest, the* 
is usually presented by g¢ Now York, 
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THE HOME OF TO-MORROW. 


Facts change faster than our ideas, far 
faster than our feelings. 

This is most true in those matters 
wherein we think little and feel much, 
and therefore it is that the swift cumula- 
tive forward movement in the homes and 
home life of our times is so little ob- 
served, so little understood where it is 
observed, and so little liked where it is 
understood. 

Yet any student of present day ques- 
tions, if broadly conversant with the facts, 
must be impressed with the wide uneasi- 
ness, the stir and noise and discontent in 
that once so quiet life-centre, the home, 
A life-centre it is, and one of supreme ne- 
cessity to human living. And it should 
be quiet, it should be above all a place of 
rest. The more swift and varied the steps 
of world-life, the more perfect should be 
the peace and comfort of home-life, This 
is surely true; but it is also true that the 
home is part of the world, and if the 
world is moving the home must move, 
too. Here we have the cause of all this 
trouble in the home-life of to-day; the 
world rushes on, it grows, it changes, it 
has moved forward with all its blended 
good and ill into this, our Twentieth Cen- 
tury of Christian life, but the home has 
not kept pace with it, the home is lagging 
behind, far, far behind. In many cases it 
dates from several centuries B. C. 

Now we know how wearing it is to have 
our homes too far from our places of busi- 
ness. A home in the country is sweet, 
restful, and wholesome when you get to 
it, but the life of the commuter is by no 
means such. 

This remoteness is well known to us asa 
question of space, but we have not thought 
that it was also an important question 
of time; that fora man to come from a 
twentieth-century office back to a tenth- 
century home is a strain to the nerves; 
and that for a woman born and educated 
in the twentieth century to be immured 
for life in an institution proper to the 
tenth century is also a strain on the nerves 
—and worse. What, then, is the line of 
progress proper to the home? Among 
the changes that are already forced upon 
us, and those crying for adoption, 
which lead forward to greater peace and 
comfort? In what way must our homes 
differ from those of the past in order to 
be harmonious with the time we live in? 

We must, while recognizing the home 
as infinitely dear and © Ssolutely necessary 
to the family, also recognize it as a vital 
part of society; and society is in rapid 
evolution, Basing ourselves firmly on the 
essential facts of home life, of family life; 
holding fast to every principle of esse .tial 
good in that life; we should be willing to 
open a free field of study and discussion 
to the investigators in this department, 
and in especial to encourage such lines of 
observation and suggestion as lead on- 
ward in accordance with the orderly laws 
of social progress. 

There are the lines of mechanical im- 
provement, of sanitary improvement, of 
istic improvement, and of ethical im- 
ead wide before us; and 
pare is no home s0 
t that has 


still one large, unoccupied room—the 
room for improvement. 

The home circle of to-day consists too 
often of a man overworked in the effort to 
maintain his family in the style they de- 
mand; of a woman overworked in the 
effort to take care of the family in the 
manner they demand; of children con- 
strained and coerced to the supposed ne- 
cessities of the home, or else rudely inter- 
fering with it; and of servants—no word 
need be said as to the discord bere. 

The home circle should show us these 
things: A man finding complete rest and 
comfort in a home well within his means; 
a woman—mirabile dictu!—finding in her 
home complete rest and comfort, too; and 
children understood and provided for, 
happy, healthy, and harmonious, so as to 
become, in this wonderful new century, 
actually desirable tenants! 

To ends like these, to the maintenance 
of all that is truly good in the past, and 
to the advocacy of all that is safely good 
in the future, we should fearlessly study 
all sides of the domestic questions of to- 
day, in hopes of soon attaining the better 
homes of to-morrow.—Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman in Woman’s Journal. 


MRS. HAWLEY ON COLORADO WOMEN. 

Mrs. Antoinette A. Hawley, president 
of the Colorado W. C. T. U., writes in 
the Union Signal of Dec. 31: 


When I read Miss McCracken’s suffrage 
article in a recent number of the Outlook, 
I had a vision of Dr. Lyman Abbott in 
the background with the immortal for- 
mula of Dickens’s famous old soldier on 
his lips, ‘‘Old girl, give ’em my opinions;”’ 
and she did. 

I apologize for seeming to intimate that 
Miss McCracken is an ‘‘old girl.’’ Not so; 
she is a small, sweet, gentle bit of human- 
ity, whom the ladies here find it impossi- 
ble to associate with the absurd state- 
ments given to the werld over her signa- 
ture. A prominent lawyer of Denver, 
who had unequalled opportunities for ac- 
quaintance with our critic, and who is not 
even a brother-in-law of the W. C. T. U., 
said to me: ‘She must have made that 
article up out of whole cloth because she 
didn’t want to lose her job.”’ 

People who depend on their imagina- 
tions for their facts ought not to be taken 
seriously, but unfortunately, fiction that 
poses as truth finds ready credence when 
it deals, as in this case, with matters of 
sentiment. 

However, at the risk of appearing cruel, 
I am impelled to shatter the telling baby 
story on page 742 of the Outlook, because 
the two ladies who were with Miss Mc- 
Cracken every moment during the visit to 
the Orphans’ Home (a delightful institu- 
tion, supported wholly by Denver’s noble 
women) both agree in saying that the 
whole thing is a fabrication. Concerning 
the absurd incident of the “‘ticket agent,”’ 
the most enthusiastic advocate of the bal- 
lot would never be so silly as to imagine 
that by its use she could revenge herself 
for the rudeness of an employee at the 
Union Depot. 

This young lady was here only three 
weeks, visiting only three points in that 


time, but making her longest stay in Den- 
ver, because she found it “‘such a fasci- 
nating city,'’ where women do so 
much,’’ as she said. 

The hospitable doors of our loveliest 
homes opened wide to her. She went to 
the Woman’s Club, and met there the 
women who last year planned the dis- 
bursement of nearly $29,000 in its various 
philanthropies, and after a day spent in 
informal interviews of this sort, she gave 
herself away by saying to her charming 
hostess: ‘‘But where shall I meet the 
suffragists?’’ 

‘‘Why, you have been meeting them all 
day,’’ was the reply. Evidently at that 
time her eyes had not been opened to see 
that our ‘‘ideals were lowered,’’ our “‘per- 
ceptions of right and wrong dulled,’’ and 
that we had ‘‘hurt ourselves cruelly with 
the ballot,’’ ‘‘weakened our personal dig- 
nity,’’ “‘blunted our sense of taste,’’ etc. 

‘But is there no place where they 
meet?’ she inquired. ‘‘There is in Bos- 
ton, and they are so peculiar.”’ 

‘‘Am I peculiar?’ said the beautiful 
and gracious woman who was entertain- 
ing her. ‘Certainly not,’’ was the reply. 
‘*Well, surely,’’ said the lady, ‘‘it must be 
evident to you that Iam just as peculiar, 
and no more so, than these other ladies 
you have met.”’ 

The fact is, as Mrs. Helen Campbell has 
said: ‘‘The best women of Colorado are 
everywhere the most interested and 
active.’’ She gave as an example one 
‘charming, sweet voiced woman whom 
everybody liked,devoting herself to house. 
to-house visitation among foreign women, 
holding classes for them and explaining 
the meaning of the vote.”’ 

Ex-Governor Adams said recently: ‘‘Our 
experiment has brought good to man and 
no harm to woman. The sweetness of 
woman has not been lost, her character 
has not been tainted, her nature not 
changed. There are only six women in 
the penitentiary and 600 men.”’ 

President Slocum of Colorado College 
asserts that the charges that the ballot has 
injured woman’s character are not only 
untrue, but too absurd for serious discus- 
sion. He adds: ‘‘Woman suffrage has 
brought a great infusion of conscience 
into public affairs.’’ 

I myself have been a voting woman for 
ten years, and I have travelled over Colo- 
rado from end to end of its vast domain, 
whereon New England and New York 
might lie down comfortably together. 
Because of my work, I have been a guest 
in its homes, in mining camp and me- 
tropolis, in farmhouse and palace; and I 
affirm that the ballot has strengthened 
immeasurably our ‘‘personal dignity,’’ 
that it has sharpened our ‘perceptions of 
right and wrong’’ and given us higher 
‘tideals’? and loftier standards of civic 
duty, making us better wives and mothers, 
and more intelligent and helpful home- 
makers. One woman said: ‘‘Now I put 
the children to bed, and go with my hus- 
band to a political meeting, and he comes 
home with me, and I know he is all 
right.’’ It is God’s plan: 


“Two heads in counsel, two beside the 
hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world.”’ 


And men and women are slowly falling 
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into line. Another absurd phase of Miss 
McCracken’s creed is the assumption 
that Colorado women are a distinct 
genus. 


Most of us are Eastern and Southern 
women, and while our matchless climate 
can be credited with a host of good things, 
it does not profess to change a gossip into 
@ saint, a slattern into a good house- 
keeper, or an ambitious, designing woman 
into the McCracken type, for instance. It 
is well also to disabuse ourselves of any 
notion that the mere possession of an 
Australian ballot has any sanctifying pow- 
er initself. We bring to the exercise of 
civic functions the sum of our traditions, 
experiences, ideals; and the woman who 
in New York would pull wires to secure 
the presidency of a club, of a church soci- 
ety, or even a W. C. T. U., would use the 
same methods to secure political ends in 
Colorado. The insinuation that women 
in any large numbers are office-seekers is 
utterly false. In the ten years that I have 
held a ballot, I have never been asked by 
any woman for my vote, and I utterly deny 
that ‘‘the ballot is the subject of unceas- 
ing discussion among women in this 
State.’’ For four years I have had the 
honor to preside over a body in annual 
conventions numbering from one to two 
hundred women, women of all shades of 
religious and political affiliations, women 
as true and noble and brave as live any- 
where, and during tbat time it is a joy to 
remember that I have never heard one 
factious word. For years a member of the 
great Woman’s Club of Denver, I am 
equally certain that I have never known 
of a “theated’’ or “‘rasping”’ political dis- 
cussion among its women, and I never 
expect to. 

The scandalous imputation that poor 
people are ‘‘worked’”’ through our chari- 
ties for votes would not be credited fora 
moment here, where the beautiful philan- 
thropies of our sweet-spirited women 
merit and receive the most touching evi- 
dences of loving appreciation. 

I have purposely avoided allusion to 
what has been accomplished by the bal- 
lot in the hands of women in Colorado, 
because what little point there is in the 
article under discussion refers wholly to 
what may be called the reflex influence 
of the ballot upon woman herself; but 
I am sure that all over the State of 
which Denver is but a small part, the 
women have helped the cause of good 
government, and have worked for what 
they believed to be the best interests of 
the community. 


GIRLS’WILD OATS. 


A new problem has arisen in many fam- 
ilies of late —how to deal with the earnest, 
sanguine girl who longs for a career. 

This career is usually of an artistic na- 
ture, literature, music, or the drama; few 
young women are consumed with ambi- 
tion to go into business; still fewer wish 
to labor with their hands. 

In some cases, however, the working 
impulse is so strong that they are willing 
to do almost any work, so that they may 
get out—be free—and use their power. 
Loving parents usually refuse this demand 
intoto. They have many reasons, some 


worth considering and some not; but be- 
hind all prejudice and tradition lies the 
conviction that marriage and motherhood 
are the best ‘‘career’’ for any woman, and 
that the girl will probably miss these if 
allowed to go to work independently in 
early life. 

On this very ground they should recon- 
sider their judgment. It is true that mar- 
riage and motherhood should belong to 
every woman unless she is debarred by 
some radical unfitness; but a girl with 
this strong working impulse is far likelier 
to come to her woman’s heritage in due 
season if she is allowed to ‘‘sow her wild 
oats’’ first. It will often prove but a 
light crop, quickly sown and harvested 
without too much difficulty, 

Few young girls are geniuses—if they 
are, woe tothe hand that checks them! 
Few of them would care to carry on the 
much desired business or handicraft all 
the long years of a lifetime. This healthy 
desire to work in large modern lines is 
new to women yet, and rather transient. 
Let it work out freely and be satisfied, 
the younger the better. 

A healthy, well-educated girl will be 
none the worse for a year or two among 
strangers, alone, dependent on herself. 

If hers be really a special calling; if she 
develops unusual power in her posi- 
tion, this proves how unwise it would 
have been to check the impulse. But in 
most cases the year or two would be quite 
enough, and the girl be more than willing 
to return to the old home shelter or ac- 
cept a new one. 

The fulfillment of her strong desire for 
free human work will leave her satisfied 
as she could never have been without the 
trial. Satisfied that such a life is not for 
her and that she is better off in the old 
lines; or satisfied that it is her life and 
worth the keeping. Then, going on in 
her proper work, ber marriage will take 
place duly with some one who loves her, 
profession and all; and there will be no 
morbid ‘‘might have beens’’ to haunt her 
if some little domestic jars occur. She 
will know work and marriage both, and 
value them highly. 

The sifting processes of freedom and 
experience are necessary to us all. Girls 
should have their ‘‘wanderjehr” and profit 
by it. If they come back, meeker and 
more content, no harm is done. 

If they prove nobly useful to the world, 
and carry on a broader life, marriage and 
all, great good is done. 

Let the girls go—they have a right to 
try. — Charlotte Perkins Gilman in Wo- 
man’s Journal. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Margaret Buchanan Sullivan, wife 
of Alexander Sullivan of the Chicago bar, 
who has just passed away, was one of the 
most brilliant women journalists of 
America. 

She was born in Ireland, and came to 
America hen an infant. Her youth was 
passed in Detroit, where she taught 
school after graduating from the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart. After her marriage 
to Alexander Sullivan she moved to Chi- 
cago in 1872 and began her newspaper 
work there on the staff of the old Evening 
Post When the Post suspended publica. 


tion, she joined the editorial staff of the 
Times. From 1878 to 1883, she wrote 
leading editorials for that paper. Later 
she became a member of the staff of the 
Times Herald, while that paper was under 
the management of H. H. Kohlsaat. 
While engaged there she received the 
largest salary, it is said, ever paid a wom- 
an as editorial writer. Since 1898 she has 
written for the Chronicle. 

The editorials of Mrs. Sullivan attracted 
widespread attention. Such veteran 
journalists as Charles A. Dana, Henry 
Watterson, Whitelaw Reid and others 
paid glowing tribute to her ability. Her 
articles were models of style, and showed 
a comprehensive grasp of every subject 
about which she wrote. Her versatility 
and virility were remarkable. She was 
equally at home in political science, soci- 
ology, finance, art and literature. Nature 
gave Mrs. Sullivan rare capacity. Al- 
ways a student, she stored her mind with 
the best that books offer. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sullivan’s greatest tri- 
umph was won when she went to Paris in 
1889 as correspondent of the Associated 
Press at the Exposition Universelle. Up 
to that time no woman had ever been ac- 
corded official recognition as a journalist 
by the French government. She arrived 
in Paris a month before the opening, and 
laid her credentials before Prime Minister - 
Tirard. 

He received her cordially, but as to, 
admitting her to the opening ceremony— 
it was impossible. ‘‘Mrs. Sullivan is a 
lady.’’ Mrs. Sullivan modestly asseoted, 
adding archly, ‘‘and is confident of finding 
the first minister of France a gentleman.”’ 

M. Tirard pointed out that there were 
but 1,500 seats under the dome of the 
Fine Arts Building, where the cere- 
monies were to be held, and that there 
already were 3,000 applicants. 

“Will it not be enough to report the 
ceremonial a day later?’’ he asked. 

‘‘M. Minister,’’ was the instant reply, 
‘there is no ‘day later’ in American jour- 
nalism.’’ 

Finally the question was placed before 
President Carnot, Mrs. Sullivan appearing 
to argue the matter. The president was 
in @ quandary. 

“The French Republic,’’ he said, ‘thas 
never given official recognition to a lady.’’ 

‘““Your Excellency,’’ replied Mrs. Sulli- 
van, “it is time the French Republic cre- 
ated a precedent.’’ 

The remark seemed to impress the 
president, and the order went forth that 
Mrs. Sullivan was to be admitted to the 
ceremonials, and thenceforth afforded 
every courtesy. 

Her funeral services at the Cathedral of 
the Holy Name in Chicago were attended 
by over 1,000 persons. 


Governor Bates of Massachusetts, in 
recommending woman suffrage in his 
message to the Legislature, has followed 
in the steps not only of a long line of 
Governors of Massachusetts — Claflin, 
Washburn, Talbot, Butler, Long, Ames, 
and Greenhalge—but also in the footsteps 
of Theodore Roosevelt, who recommend- 
ed woman suffrage in his message to the 
Legislature when Governor of New York, 
thereby creating a great crackling among 
the dry bones of conservatism. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS IN BOHEMIA. 

Mrs. Josefa Humpal-Zeman, formerly of 
Hull House, Chicago, and a well-known 
clubwoman in that city, has just returned 
from two years spent in Europe, where 
she studied sociological conditions, and 
the school systems of various countries. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘‘Mrs. 
Humpal-Zeman isa Bohemian, and is 
proud of the fact that the first social set- 
tlement was started in her native land as 
far back as 1860. The wife of a famous 
labor authority and leader established and 
still supports this social centre, with the 
aid of a board of trustees. The woman’s 
club also flourishes in Bohemia, one pio- 
neer organization bearing the name of 
‘The American Woman’s Club,’ the 
founders hoping that its members would 
increase in progressive spirit. A very up 
to-date club has just been founded, after 
the plan of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
though on a much smaller scale. Mrs. 
Humpal-Zeman took with her to Europe 
photographs of many of the largest club- 
houses in the United States, and she re- 
ports that not only women, but men 
everywhere, showed the deepest interest 
inthem. European men were delighted 
to find that Mrs. Humpal Zeman, for all 
her club affiliations, still wore lace gowns 
and arranged her hair becomingly. ‘Their 
own women,’ said the returned traveller, 
‘frequently become very masculine when 
they take to letters or to learning. It is 
difficult for Europeans to realize how it is 
that American women sustain successful 
and pleasant family relations, yet still 
bave outside work that calls for much 
time and effort.’”’ 


UNCLE SAM’S QUEER EXPENSES. 
Things are constantly going on among 
politicians which, if done by women, 
would be quoted far and wide as conclu- 
sive proof of women’s unfitness for the 
ballot. The Chicago Record-Herald says: 


‘The official report of the secretary of 
the United States Senate is a document 
that ordinarily receives little attention 
from the public, yet it is well worthy of 
careful perusal. The items charged up 
against the government in the ‘contingent 
account’ are among the interesting and 
diverting bits of humor that may be 
perused, even in these days of busy hu- 
morists. 

‘We find, for instance, that the people 
have been compelled during the past year 
to pay for ‘one oak refrigerator and pan 
for committee on woman suffrage,’ which 
would indicate that when the committee 
on woman suffrage meets there is such a 
hot time that cooling waters and things 
right from the refrigerator become abso- 
lutely necessary. What the pan was for 
may only be guessed. It may have beena 
warming: pan intended for the use of sen- 
ators with cold feet. In these matters of 
state it is not uncommon for extremes to 
meet. The contingent fund shows also 
that the government has been called upon 
to pay for ‘260 tons of best timothy hay 
for use of United States Senate.’ This 
doubtless was used by the members of 
the most dignified body on earth to stick 
in their hair and to chew when their con- 


stituents came in from the farms to pay 
their respects and assure themselves that 
the plain people were still having proper 
representation. 

“The twenty-five pounds of horehound 
candy that was purchased for the Senate 
and paid for out of the contingent fund 
last year was doubtless intended to keep 
some of the younger members still while 
the older and more experienced statesmen 
were solemnly discussing matters of great 
pith and moment. 

‘‘Perhaps the greatest service rendered 
to our statesmen by the contingent fund 
was in connection with the barber-shop 
and the toilet. The report shows that the 
government paid $40 for a ‘Piffard appar- 
atus for static electric machine to be used 
in the Senate barber shop’; that the peo- 
ple purchased for their Senators 109 
pounds of sponges, liberal supplies of 
combs, hair-brushes, attar of roses, oil of 
bergamot, glycerine, hair tonic, bay rum, 
vaseline, dandruff cures, cologne and 
soap, not to mention 6,000 quinine tab- 
lets, several electric stoves, and $6,000 
worth of mineral waters.’’ 


Just suppose that bills of this kind had 
been run up by the women members of 
the Legislature in Colorado and Idaho! 
Would not the comic papers from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific have made merry over 
it, and would not Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
all the other opponents of equal rights for 
women have pointed to it as illustrating 
ina glaring manner the unfitness of wom- 
en for public life? But, with these crit- 
ics, sauce for the goose is never sauce for 
the gander. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


COLORADO WOMEN’S VOTE. 

Miss Elizabeth McCracken is coming in 
for merited retribution for some of the 
misstatements in her recent attack upon 
Colorado women, Mrs. Antoinette A. Haw- 
ley, president of the Colorado State W. C. 
T. U., says of the somewhat improbable 
‘‘baby story’’ told by Miss McCracken on 
Page 742 of the Outlook: ‘‘The two ladies 
who were with Miss McCracken every 
moment during her visit to the Orphans’ 
Home, both agree that the whole thing is 
afabrication.’’ Miss McCracken asserted 
that the ballot had lessened women’s dig- 
nity, blunted their perceptions of right 
and wrong, lowered their ideals, etc. 
Mrs. Hawley says: 

I have travelled over Colorado from end 
to end of its vast domain, whereon New 
England and New York might lie down 
comfortably together. Because of my 
work, I have been a guest in its homes, in 
mining camp and metropolis, in farm- 
house and palace, and I affirm that the 
ballot has strengthened immeasurably our 
‘‘personal dignity,’’ that it bas sharpened 
our ‘‘perceptions of right and wrong’’ and 
given us higher ‘ideals’? and _loftier 
standards of civic duty, making us better 
wives and mothers, and more intelligent 
and helpful home-makers. 


Mrs. Mary W. Slocum, wife of President 
Slocum of Colorado College, after men- 
tioning that she has lived in Colorado for 
more years than Miss McCracken spent 
days there, says of her accusation that the 
women of that State do charitable work 
to get votes: ‘‘Side by side with women 
of every creed and of every political party, 


it has been the privilege of many of us to 
carry on philanthropic work in Colorado 
for a long time, and we search our mem- 
ories in vain for those of whom any one 
could justly say that she ‘worked for 
votes’ or for any ‘ulterior object’ through 
the service she rendered. That this evil 
is so widespread in Colorado, can hardly 
be accepted on the strength of the cases 
cited during so brief a study of the situa- 
tion, especially since a mass of testimony 
to the contrary can be quoted from cler- 
gymen and teachers, whose business, year 
in and year out, is to note moral condi- 
tions ... The women in the country 
districts, as a rule, have, by the use of the 
ballot, forced opposing political parties 
to put cleaner men on their tickets for 
local offices, and have very often caused 
the election of the better man, irrespec- 
tive of party. They have added to their 
dignity of life by their use of the ballot. 
They are conscientious, and have gained 
rather than lost in perceptions of right 
and wrong.’’— Woman's Journal. 


The New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, founded fifty years ago by 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, will celebrate its 
semi centennial on Jan. 16, atthe Waldorf, 
at 8.15. There will be addresses by Dr. 
William A. Welch, of Johns Hopkins 
University, President M. Cary Thomas, 
of Bryn Mawr College, and Dr. Annie S. 
Daniel, and a paper by Dr. Emily Black- 
well. 
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